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INEXPENSIVE BOOKS FOR TEACHING THE 
CLASSICS: REVISED LIST 


So many new titles have been added and so many 
changes in format have been made since the last list of 
inexpensive books appeared in this periodical (CW 43 
[1949-1950] 94-95) that it has seemed advisable to pre- 
pare a new list at this time. Teachers now have an 
abundance of material to choose from both in conduct 
ing survey courses in ancient literature and in assigning 
supplementary readings for other courses; and students 
derive all the benefits accruing from having their own 
editions of complete works. 

With two exceptions, only books priced at $1.25 or 
less have been listed. Once again, no systematic at- 
tempt has been made to seek out and include every clas- 
sical title in this price range. 

Publishing firms are eager to have teachers indicate 
their interests and needs, and to offer for publication 
new translationseof ancient authors. 


Penguin Books. Allen Lane, Inc., Baltimore. 
Homer, /liad (E. V. Rieu) ; 65¢. 
Homer, Odyssey (E. V. Rieu) ; 50¢. 
Sophocles, The Theban Plays (E. F. Watling) ; 35¢. 
Sophocles, Four Plays (E. F. Watling) ; in prep. 


Xenophon, The Persian Expedition (R. Warner) ; 354. 

Plato, Symposium (W. Hamilton); Dec. 1951. 

Plato, The Last Days of Socrates (H. Tredennick) ; 
Dec. 1952. 

Lucretius, The Nature of the 
Latham) ; Sept. 1951. 

Caesar, The Conquest of Gaul (S. A. Handford) ; 
Apr. 1951. 

Virgil, Pastoral Poems (E. V. Rieu) ; 35¢. 

Tacitus, On Britain and Germany (H. Mattingly) ; 
35¢. 

Medieval Latin Lyrics (H. Waddell) ; 1952. 


Universe (R. E. 


Penguin-Pelican Books. Allen Lane, Inc., Baltimore. 

Adam, L., Primitive Art; 75¢. 

Albright, W. F., The Archaeology of Palestine; 75¢. 

Barrow, R. H., The Romans; 35¢. 

Cadoux, C. J., The Life of Jesus; 35¢. 

Childe, V. Gordon, What Happened in History; 75¢. 

Edwards, I. E. S., The Pyramids; 35¢. 

Fairbank, Alfred, A Book of Scripts; 75¢. 

Farrington, Benjamin, Greek Science: Thales to Aris- 
totle; 35¢. 

Farrington, Benjamin, Greek Science: 
to Galen; 35¢. 


Theophrastus 
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Frankfort, H., and Others, Before Philosophy; re- 
printing Oct. 1951; 35¢. 

Hawkes, J. and C., Prehistoric Britain; 35¢. 

Kitto, H. D. F., The Greeks; Feb. 1951; 35¢. 

Moore, W. G., A Dictionary of Geography; reprint- 
ing 1951; 35¢. 

Piggott, Stuart, Prehistoric India; 65¢. 

Rosenthal, Ernst, Pottery and Ceramics; 35¢. 

Winbolt, S. E., Britain under the Romans; 35¢. 

Woolley, Leonard, Digging Up the Past; reprinting 
Jan. 1951; 35¢. 

Woolley, Leonard, Ur: The First Phases; 75¢. 


Everyman’s Library. Dutten, New York. Volumes 
in the Standard Edition are priced at 95¢. A few 
titles appear in the New American Edition, at $1.25, 
and are so indicated. 

Greek AUTHORS: 

Homer, /liad (Earl of Derby). 

Homer, Odyssey (W. Cowper). 

Aeschylus, Lyrical Dramas (J. S. Blackie). 

Sophocles, Dramas (G. Young). 

Euripides, Plays (M. Wodhull, R. Potter, Dean Mil- 
man, P. B. Shelley). 2 vols. 

Aristophanes, Comedies (J. H. Frere, W. J. Hickie, 
T. Mitchell, R. Cumberland). 2 vols. 

Herodotus, History (G. Rawlinson). 2 vols. 

Thucydides, The History of the Peloponnesian IVar 
(R. Crawley) ; $1.25. 

Plato, Republic (A. D. Lindsay) ; $1.25. 

Plato, Jon and Four Other Dialogues: Ion (P. B. 
Shelley); Meno (F. Sydenham); Phaedo (H. 
Cary); Phaedrus (J. Wright); Symposium (M. 
Joyce). 

Socratic Discourses by Plato and Xenophon (F. M. 
Stawell, J. Wright, and Others). 

Aristotle, Nicomachean Ethics (D. P. Chase) ; $1.25. 

Aristotle, Politics (W. Ellis). 

Aristotle, Poetics and Rhetoric (T. Twining; Hobbes’ 
Digest). Volume also contains Horace, Ars 
Poetica and Demetrius, On Style (T. A. Moxon). 

Euclid, Elements (ed. J. Todhunter). 

Plutarch, Lives (“Dryden”). 3 vols. 

Epictetus, Moral Discourses (E. Carter). 

Marcus Aurelius, Meditations (M. Casaubon). 

Latin AuTHors : 

Cicero, Offices, Essays (De amicitia, De senectute}], 
Letters (Introd. by T. De Quincey). 

Lucretius, On the Nature of Things (W. E. Leon- 
ard) ; $1.25. 

Virgil, Aeneid (E. F. Taylor). 

Virgil, Eclogues and Georgics (T. F. Royds). 

Horace, Complete Works (Dr. Marshall; Earl of 
Roscommon; C. Smart). 

Livy, History of Rome (W. M. Roberts). 
5, 6 only are available. 


Vols. 2, 


Ovid, Selected Works (various hands). 

Tacitus, Annals (A. Murphy). 

St. Augustine, Confessions (E. B. Pusey) ; $1.25. 
St. Augustine, City of God (J. Healey) ; 2 vols. 


GENERAL Works: 
Grote, G., History of Greece. 12 vols. 
Gibbon, E., Decline and Fall. 6 vols. 
Smith, W., 4A Smaller Classical Dictionary. 
Atlas of Ancient and Classical Geography. 


Modern Library. Random House, New York. Stand- 
ard volumes are priced at $1.25 each. College Edi- 
tions, at 65¢, and Giants, at $2.45, are so indicated. 


Homer, Iliad (Lang, Leaf, Meyers) ; 65¢. 

Homer, Odyssey (Butcher, Lang) ; 65¢. 

Seven Famous Greek Plays: Agamemnon (E. D. A. 
Morshead) ; Oedipus the King (R. C. Jebb) ; Medea 
(E. P. Coleridge) ; Frogs (G. Murray); Prome- 
theus (P. E. More); Antigone (R. C. Jebb); Al- 
cestis (R. Aldington) ; 65¢. 

Herodotus, Complete Works (G. Rawlinson). 

Thucydides, Complete Writings (R. Crawley); 65¢ 
ed. available Jan. 1951. 


Plato, Republic and Selections (B. Jowett). 2 vols. 
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Aristotle, Politics and Selections (B. Jowett). 2 vols. 

Plutarch, Lives (“Dryden”); $2.45. 

The Latin Poets (ed. F. R. B. Godolphin) ; selections 
from 19 poets, major poets well represented ; 609 pp. 

Virgil, HVorks (J. W. Mackail) ; 65¢. 

Horace, Complete Works (ed. C. J. Kraemer, Jr.). 

Petronius, Satyricon (W. Burnaby). 

Suetonius, Lives of the Twelve Caesars (unexpurg. 
ed.; no translators given). 

Tacitus, Complete Works (A. J. Church, W. J. Brod- 
ribb). 

St. Augustine, Confessions (FE. B. Pusey). 

Boethius, Consolation (W. V. Cooper). 

Gibbon, E., Decline and Fall. 3 vols., $1.25 each. 

Graves, Robert, /, Claudius. 

Pater, Walter, Marius the Epicurean. 


Great Books Foundation. Henry Regnery Co., Chi- 
cago. 


Homer, Odyssey (Butcher, Lang) ; 80¢. 

Aeschylus, The House of Atreus Trilogy (E. D. A. 
Morshead) ; 60¢. 

Aeschylus, Prometheus (F. A. Paley) and the Book 
of Job; 40¢. 

Sophocles, Oedipus the King, Antigone (E. H. Plump- 
tre); 60¢. 

Herodotus, History—Selections (G. Rawlinson) ; 80¢. 

Hippocrates, Ancient Medicine and Other Treatises 
(F. Adams) ; 60¢. 

Thucydides, History—Selections; 80¢. 

Aristophanes, Lysistrata, Birds, Clouds; 80¢. 

Plato, Apology, Crito, Republic I-II; 60¢. 

Plato, Meno; 40¢. 

Plato, Symposium (P. B. Shelley) ; 40¢. 

Plato, Republic VI-VII; 40¢. 

Aristotle, Ethics 1, Politics 1; 40¢. 

Aristotle, Metaphysics—Selections (J. H. MacMahon) ; 
40¢. 

Aristotle, Poetics, Ethics I1; 60¢. 

Aristotle, Politics III-V, On Interpretation I-X (E. 
Walford, O. F. Owen) ; 80¢. 

Euclid, Elements (rev. R. Simons) ; 40¢. 

Plutarch, Lycurgus, Numa, Caesar and Alexander ; 80¢. 

Lucian, Dialogues, True History, and Selected Essays; 


Marcus Aurelius, Meditations; 60¢. 

Sextus Empiricus, Outlines of Pyrrhonism I (M. M. 
Patrick) ; 40¢. 

Lucretius, On the Nature of Things I-IV ; 60¢. 

St. Augustine, Confessions I-VIIT, IX-XIII; 2 vols. 
80¢ each. 

Gibbon, E., Decline and Fall—Selections ; 80¢. 


Little Library of Liberal Arts. Liberal Arts Press, 
New York. 


Aeschylus, Prometheus (E. B. Browning) ; 35¢. 


Sophocles, Electra (R. C. Jebb) ; 35¢. 

Euripides, Electra (M. Hadas) ; 35¢. 

Plato, Euthyphro, Apology, Crito, and Death Scene 
from Phaedo (F. J. Church) ; 40¢. 

Plato, Meno (B. Jowett) ; 35¢. 

Plato, Symposium (B. Jowett) ; 40¢. 

Plato, Theaetetus (B. Jowett) ; 45¢. 

Plato, Timacus (B. Jowett) ; 50¢. 

Plato, Phaedo (F. J. Church) ; Spring 1951. 

Aristotle, Poetics (S. H. Butcher), with a Supplement: 
Aristotle on Music (B. Jowett) ; 40¢. 

Epictetus, Enchiridion (T. W. Higginson) ; 35¢. 

Plautus, Menaechmi (F. O. Copley) ; 35¢. 

Terence, IVoman of Andros (F. O. Copley) ; 35¢. 


World’s Classics. Oxford University Press, New 
York. $1.10 each. 


Aeschylus, Seven Plays (L. Campbell). 

Sophocles, Seven Plays (L. Campbell). 

Aristophanes, Four Plays (J. H. Frere); reprinting 
1951. 


World’s Manuals. Oxford University Press, New 
York. $1.25 each. 


Duff, J. W., Writers of Rome. 

Norwood, G., Writers of Greece. 

Singer, C., Greek Biology and Greek Medicine. 
Taylor, M. E. J., Greek Philosophy. 


Two Oxford University Press editions of Aristotle’s 
Poetics: 


On the Art of Poetry (1. Bywater, Preface by 
G. Murray) ; 85¢. 

The Art of Poetry: A Greek View of Art and Life 
(Introd., Notes by W. H. Fyfe; based on Bywater 
trans.) ; $1.25. 


Classics Club College Editions. D. Van Nostrand Co., 
New York. $1.25 each. 


Homer, Jliad (S. Butler). 

Homer, Odyssey (S. Butler). 

Plato, Five Great Dialogues: Apology, Crito, Phaedo, 
Symposium, Republic (B. Jowett). Phaedo and Re- 
public are somewhat abridged. 

Aristotle, On Man in the Universe (ed. L. R. Loomis) : 

Metaphysics (J. H. MacMahon); Parts of Animals 
(W. Ogle); Ethics (J. E. C. Welldon); Politics 
(B. Jowett); Poetics (S. H. Butcher). All are 
somewhat abridged. 

Horace, Selected Poems (ed. G. F. Whicher). 


Mentor Books. The New American Library of World 
Literature, Inc., New York. 35¢ each. 


Homer, /liad (W. H. D. Rouse). 
Homer, Odyssey (W. H. D. Rouse). 
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Plutarch, Lycurgus, Pericles, Alcibiades, Cicero, Alex- 
ander, Solon (J. and W. Langhorne). 

Hamilton, Edith, The Greek Way to Western Civiliza- 
tion. 


Living Library Series. World Publishing Co., New 
York. $1.00 each. 


Aristophanes, Knights, Lysistrata, Clouds, Birds, 
Frogs (Anon.). 

Plato, Republic (B. Jowett). 

Plutarch, Twelve Lives (“Dryden”). 


The Open Court Publishing Co., La Salle, Illinois, 
offers the following : 


Empedocles, Fragments (W. E. Leonard) ; $1.00. 

Aristotle, Metaphysics I (Introd., Notes, Transl. by 
A. E. Taylor); 60¢. 

Archimedes, Geometrical Solutions Derived from Me- 
chanics (Transl. by J. L. Heiberg, Introd. by D. E. 
Smith) ; 30¢. 

Carus, Paul, Virgil’s Prophecy on the Saviour’s Birth; 
50¢. 

Cook, Stanley A., Religion of Ancient Palestine; 60¢. 


Thinker’s Library. Watts & Co. Ltd., London. 
95¢ each. 


Childe, V. Gordon, Progress and Archaeology. 

Farrington, B., Head and Hand in Ancient Greece. 

Hadden, A. C., History of Anthropology. 

Raglan, Lord, The Origins of Religion. 

Robertson, Archibald, The Bible and Its Background. 

Smith, G. Elliot, In the Beginning: The Origin of 
Civilization. 

Spence, Lewis, The Outlines of Mythology. 

Tylor, E. B., Anthropology. 2 vols. 

Yearsley, Macleod, The Story of the Bible. 


Rinehart Editions. Rinehart & Co., New York. 


Robinson, C. A., Jr. (ed.), An Anthology of Greek 
Drama: Agamemnon (G. Thomson), Oedipus the 
King (D. Grene), Antigone (R. Whitelaw), Medea 
(R. C. Trevelyan), Hippolytus (A. S. Way), Lysis- 
trata (C. T. Murphy) ; 65¢. 

A second volume of Greek drama, edited by Profes- 
sor Robinson, will appear in 1951. 


Caxton House, Inc., New York, offers: 


Zeiger, Arthur (ed.), Plays of the Greek Dramatists: 
Agamemnon, Choephoroe, Eumenides (A. S. Way), 
Antigone, Electra, Oedipus the King (G. Young), 
Cyclops (P. B. Shelley), Iphigenia in Tauris (R. 
Potter), Lysistrata, Clouds, Frogs (Anon.); $1.00 
(text edition, for schools only; regular list price 


$2.50). 


Cambridge University Press, New York, offers two 
manuals on background: 


Limebeer, D. E., The Greeks; 80¢. 
Limebeer, D. E., The Romans; 80¢. 


The Development of Western Civilization Series 
(Cornell University Press, Ithaca, N. Y.) covers his- 
tory from the Greek city-state to the present. At 
this date one volume has appeared: 


Starr, Chester G., Jr., The Emergence of Rome as 
Ruler of the Western World; $1.00. 


Riverside Literature Series. Houghton Mifflin Co., 
Boston. 


Plato, Apology, Crito, and Closing Scene of Phaedo 
(Transl., Introd. by P. E. More); 60¢. 


Blackfriars Publications, London, offers: 


Armstrong, A. H., The Real Meaning of Plotinus’s 
Intelligible World; 25¢. 


Collector’s Editions. Simon & Schuster, Inc., New 
York. $1.00 each; deluxe bindings. 


Plato, Apology, Crito, Phaedo, Symposium, and Selec- 
tions from Republic (ed. J. D. Kaplan). 

Craven, Thomas, The Pocket Book of Greek Art (with 
32 gravure illustrations). 

Wechsler, Herman J., Gods and Goddesses in Art and 
Legend (with 64 gravure illustrations). 


Pocket Books, Inc., New York, offers at 25¢ a vol.: 

Craven, Thomas, The Pocket Book of Greek Art 
(with 32 gravure illustrations). 

Wechsler, Herman J., Gods and Goddesses in Art and 
Legend (with 64 gravure illustrations). 

Wechsler, Herman J. (ed.), The Pocket Book of Old 
Masters (with 64 gravure illustrations). 

Craven, Thomas, Famous Artists and Their Models 
(with 34 full-page reproductions). 

Sachs, Paul J., The Pocket Book of Great Drawings; 
Mar. 1951. 


Permabooks, New York, offers: 
Brock, Ray, The Permabook of Art Masterpieces (32 
famous paintings in full color) ; 35¢. 


WiuiamM H. STAHL 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


THE AVOIDANCE OF ACCURATE 
ENUMERATION 


There is an age-old belief that it is dangerous to 
allow an envious person or a witch to learn the precise 
number of one’s blessings or possessions. The best- 
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known classical examples are familiar to everyone who 
has read Catullus. In his fifth poem he asks Lesbia 
to give him so many kisses that no malus can keep 
track of them: 


Da mi basia mille, deinde centum, 

dein mille altera, dein secunda centum, 
deinde usque altera mille, deinde centum, 
dein, cum milia multa fecerimus, 
conturbabimus illa, ne sciamus 

aut ne quis malus invidere possit, 

cum tantum sciat esse basiorum. 


The idea is just as pronounced in the seventh poem, 
the conclusion of which I quote: 


Tam te basia multa basiare 
vesano satis et super Catullo est, 
quae nec pernumerare curiosi 
possint nec mala fascinare lingua. 


The following comments on the subject of numbering 
are made by Walter K. Kelly, The Poems of Catullus 
and Tibullus (London, 1891), page 14: 


The Romans thought it unlucky to let the exact count 
of any of their possessions be known. So far did they 
carry this superstition that when they stored their wine, 
they would never write “one” on the first jar, but 
“many,” as being an indefinite number.1 The French 
have an old adage which seems to arise from the same 
source. Brebis comptée, le loup la mange, “Count your 
sheep and the wolf will eat them.”? 


Although the ideas that gave rise to such superstitions 
have been well set forth,? I wish to add here several 
examples culled from general reading. 


Doubtless not all readers of Fulton Oursler’s life 
of Christ, The Greatest Story Ever Told (Garden City, 
N. Y., 1949), are prepared to appreciate the full signifi- 
cance of a statement he makes (p. 44) about the ancient 
Jewish attitude toward the taking of a census: “The 
word [census] had an ominous sound in Israel; the 
people had an ancient, almost superstitious aversion to 
being counted.’ 


The Old Testament afforded Oursler ample justifica- 
tion for incorporating this idea in his book. In Exodus 
30: 12 Moses is directed to take the sum of the children 
of Israel and then to have every man give a ransom 


11 do not know the classical basis for this statement. 

2Cf. E. and M. A. Radford, Encyclopaedia of Superstitions 
(London, n.d.), p. 123: “If you count the number of fish you 
have caught, you will catch no more that day.” 

3 See the reference in the last paragraph of my text. 

4See James G. Frazer, “The Sin of a Census,” Folk-Lore in 
the Old Testament (London, 1919), II, 555-63. 

5 Cf. 1 Chronicles 21: 17. 

6 Owen Lattimore, ‘(Camels and Camel Pullers,” The Atlantic 
Monthly, CXLIII (1929), 77. 

7See p. 141 of the Hildburgh article, cited in the last para- 
graph of my text. 

8 Copyright, 1927, by The Bobbs-Merrill Company; reprinted 
by permission. 


for his soul unto the Lord “that there be no plague 
among them when thou numberest them.” 


After King David had had his people enumerated in 
spite of a remonstrance (2 Samuel 24:2-4), he was 
filled with remorse (ibid. 10): ‘And David's heart 
smote him after he had numbered the people. And 
David said unto the Lord, I have sinned greatly in that 
I have done; and now, I beseech thee, O Lord, take 
away the iniquity of thy servant; for I have done very 
foolishly.””> 


A good example of reluctance to count one’s belong- 
ings occurs in an account of caravan life in China: 
“Camel pullers never talk of the exact number of 
camels a man owns. It is always a lien and a half, or 
two pa, or the nearest equivalent.”® A lien equals 
eighteen, a pa twice that number. 


It is sometimes held that property can be protected 
by placing near it objects with a multiplicity of small 
parts, which, according to one twist in the superstition, 
potential evildoers must count before they can work 
harm.? A prize example of the belief is given in Julia 
Peterkin’s Black April (New York, 1927), p. 100, 
where she records an incident in the daily life of the 
Gullah Negroes of South Carolina. Uncle Isaac wishes 
to secure a sieve from Big Sue for use in guarding 
Uncle Bill’s horses, which have been hag-ridden every 
night and returned with manes and tails tangled. Big 
Sue is not optimistic about the value of the sieve in 
deterring hags, for a string of red pepper pods and a 
straw broom that she had given to Uncle Bill to hang 
up on the stable door had not saved the horses. 


Uncle Isaac explains to her “how hags are fools 
about counting things. They won’t go inside a door 
until they count the boards on the docr-facing, and the 
nails, then they’d count all the pepper pods and the 
straws in the broom, and have enough time left before 
day to ride the horses, and plait their manes and tails. 
But a sieve would stop them, for by the time all the 
holes in the sieve were counted, these hags would be 
weary and ready to go home and rest.”8 


Such superstitions about counting are common in 
Europe, as is shown in a fascinating article by W. L. 


The Forty-Fourth Annual Meeting of the 
Classical Association of the Atlantic States will 
be held at Franklin and Marshall College, Lan- 
caster, Pennsylvania, on Friday and Saturday, 
April 27 and 28, 1951, in joint session with the 
Annual Spring Meeting of the Pennsylvania 
State Association of Classical Teachers. Details 
will be announced shortly. 
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Hildburgh, “Indeterminability and Confusion as Apo- 
tropaic Elements in Italy and in Spain,” Folk-Lore, 
IV (1944), 133-49. Inevitably he mentions the two 
poems of Catullus (p. 143). His discussion would 
make enjoyable collateral reading for college classes 
in Catullus. 

Eucene S. McCartney 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


“FLOATING DOWN THE RIVER” 


This pastime, recently extolled in a popular song of 
that title imported from England, is generally associated 
with spring, soft music, and young love. Small wonder 
that this major inland-water sport has always had a 
special appeal for the songsmiths. But ‘‘floating down 
the river” is not always so peaceful a pursuit, with so 
pleasant a purpose; the proneness of rivers to flow in 
one direction often involves them in military activities 
of an unusual nature. 

When the Romans were under siege by the Gauls in 
390 B.c., “it was necessary at enormous risk to pass the 
enemy’s outposts. This an active youth named Pontius 
Cominus undertook to do, and supporting himself on a 
strip of cork, floated down the Tiber to the City” (Livy 
v. 46. 8).1 

Livy (xxiii. 19. 8-12) describes an incident on the 
river Volturnus during the siege of Casilinum by the 
army of Hannibal. Food was running low, and “as 
there was also no hope of carrying it in secretly, he 
[Gracchus] filled many huge jars with spelt brought from 
the farms all around, and sent word to the magistrate 
at Casilinum that they should catch up the jars which 
the river was bringing down. In the following night, 
... the jars set adrift in midstream floated down, and 
the grain was evenly divided among them all. This was 
done the next day also and the third day. It was night 
when they were set adrift and when they arrived. In 
that way they escaped the notice of the enemy’s guards. 
After that the stream, now swifter than usual because 
of incessant rains, forced the jars by a cross current 
to the bank guarded by the enemy. There, caught among 
the willows growing on the banks, they were seen and 
it was reported to Hannibal. And thereafter by a closer 
watch they saw to it that nothing sent down the 
Volturnus to the city should escape notice. However, 
nuts which were poured out from the Roman camp, as 
they floated down the middle of the river to Casilinum, 
were caught by crates.” 

Perhaps one of the most important military functions 
of the river is its service as a channel of consequential 

1 Translations are taken from the “Loeb Classical Library” 
editions. 


information. On several occasions in Roman history, a 
correct interpretation of the significance of objects seen 
floating down the river influenced a decisive action in 
time of crisis. 

When the Sabines were routed by Tarquinius near the 
Tiber, “. . . many of them escaped the Romans only to 
perish in the stream; while their shields floated down 
the Tiber toward the City, and, being recognized, gave 
assurance that a victory had been won almost sooner 
than the news of it could be brought” (Livy i. 37. 2). 

Appian (The Civil Wars i. 5. 43) reports: “The con- 
sul Rutilius and Gaius Marius built bridges over the 
river Liris at no great distance from each other, Vet- 
tius Scaton pitched his camp opposite them, but nearer to 
the bridge of Marius, and placed an ambush by night in 
some ravines near the bridge of Rutilius. Early in the 
morning, after he had allowed Rutilius to cross the 
bridge, he started up from ambush and killed a large 
number of the enemy on the dry land and drove many 
into the river. ... Marius was on the other bridge and 
when he guessed, from the bodies floating down stream, 
what had happened, he drove back those in his front, 
crossed the river, and captured the camp of Scaton. .. .” 

The Romans themselves also fell victim to a message 
carried down by a river, according to Procopius (Hts- 
tory of the Wars i. 8. 15-18): “Now a small stream 
flowed in this place and in it the Romans began to wash 
the pieces of meat which they were about to eat; some, 
too, distressed by the heat, were bathing themselves in 
the stream; and in consequence the brook flowed on 
with a muddy current. But while Cabades, learning 
what had befallen the Ephthalitae, was advancing against 
the enemy with all speed, he noticed that the water of 
the brook was disturbed, and divining what was going 
on, he came to the conclusion that his opponents were 
unprepared, and gave orders to charge upon them imme- 
diately at full speed. Straightway, then, they fell upon 
them feasting and unarmed. And the Romans did not 
withstand their onset, nor did they once think of 
resistance, but they began to flee as each one could. . . .” 

Obviously, the ‘‘June-moon-spoon” songwriters have 
not yet exhausted all the possibilities of the ‘floating 
down the river” theme; with Livy or Appian as lyricist, 
they might produce a stirring martial ballad instead of 
a saccharine love song. And who would deny that it 
might be a welcome change? 


Epwarp C, Ecuors 


UNIVERSITY OF ALABAMA 


For information about the new style sheet 
for philological and archaeological periodicals, 
please see pages 55-56 or 93-94 of this volume. 
A copy of the new guide will be mailed free of 
charge by the Editor upon request. 
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REVIEWS 


The Local Chronicles of Ancient Athens. 
Oxford: At the Clarendon Press, 


$9.00. 


This book “is now being presented to the public with- 
out the edition of and the commentary on the texts with 
which it deals” and to which it “was originally intended 
to form an introduction.” The following remarks are 
therefore little more than a preliminary announcement 
of a most excellent piece of scholarship. 


Atthis: 
By Ferrx Jacosy. 
1949. Pp. vii, 431. 


No modern student has contributed more to our knowl- 
edge of Greek historical writing in general, and (except 
for Thucydides) of any one Greek historian in particular 
than Felix Jacoby. His Atthis is perhaps the most orig- 
inal of his contributions; his main thesis that Hellanicus 
“created” the history of Athens must be accepted, his 
method is exemplary, and the wealth of subsidiary 
observations deserves the respect of all serious students. 


Jacoby demonstrates that the history of Athens “does 
not derive from an old and semi-official chronicle kept 
by the priestly board of Exegetai, but was created in 
the lifetime of Thukydides by a learned man, the for- 
eigner Hellanikos of Lesbos.” Atthidography is a lit- 
erary, not an historical tradition. 


Jacoby emphasizes the political and historical character 
of the Atthis. The various authors pursued different 
aims, and the most outstanding of them, Androtion and 
Philochorus, were critical of radical democracy. They 
had in common the annalistic arrangement of the mate- 
rial (a possible invention of Hellanicus), and a basically 
historical interest which permitted digressions on mat- 
ters of cult, institutions, and antiquities. The sudden 
start of the Attic series (ca. 350 B.c.), as well as its end 
(ca. 263 B.c.), coincide, the one with the beginning of 
Athens’ struggle with Macedon, the other with her loss 
of independence. The Atthidographers were _histori- 
ans, not pamphleteers; their material was the history of 
Athens, and their method the same critical rationalism 
which is characteristic of the Great Historiography of 
Herodotus and Thucydides. Although their own inves- 
tigations increased the available material from the ear- 
lier period (especially in matters of cult and institutions), 
they devoted, as time went on, more and more space to 
contemporary affairs, i.e. the fourth century. 


The third and perhaps the best chapter is devoted to 
the sources of the Atthis, especially those of Hellanicus. 
Jacoby stresses the unique importance of Herodotus’ 
account of Athenian history from ca. 560 to 479 B.c., 
and he shows in a “test case” that the tradition of the 
liberation of Athens in 510 B.c. goes back to the story 
told by Herodotus. After a thorough treatment of the 
list of archons as a source of historical information 
(see now T. J. Cadoux, JHS 68 [1948] 70-123), Jacoby 


denies the existence of any pre-literary chronicles either 
in Athens or elsewhere. He suggests, moreover, that 
the various local chronicles followed and corrected the 
historical accounts of Hecataeus and Herodotus and 
did not precede them. In another “test case” dealing 
with the chronology of Peisistratos, Jacoby is able to 
show how the oral tradition, presented in part by Hero- 
dotus, was transformed by Hellanicus and his successors 
into a strictly chronological account with the use of the 
list of archons and the relative chronology preserved by 
the oral tradition.t In a final section, Jacoby rejects 
the assumption that the early historians and Atthido- 
graphers made extensive use of documents, and he calls 
attention to the fact that only the first, historical, part 
of Aristotle’s Constitution is based on the Atthis (prob- 
ably Androtion). 


Students of Athenian history of the sixth and fifth 
centuries B.c., and of Greek historical writing in gen- 
eral, will find Jacoby’s book a rich mine of information 
and a good example of sound historical criticism. 


Antony E, RAuBITSCHEK 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


The Athenian Expounders of the Sacred and An- 
cestral Law. By James H. Otiver. Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1950. Pp. xiv, 179. $5.00. 


To this reviewer, Oliver’s most original contribution 
is a short chapter on the “Early History of Attica” (pp. 
65-72). Although Oliver (pp. 53-64) thinks that we 
cannot learn much about the number of Athenian exege- 
tai from Plato’s suggestions in the Laws, he rightly in- 
sists “that Plato retained an election [of exegetai] in 
three parallel assemblies because the Athenians were 
used to it.” These three regional assemblies, each com- 
posed of members of the four tribes, appear, in Oliver’s 
reconstruction, as more fundamental units than the four 
Ionian tribes themselves. The triple division explains 
the existence: of three archons, of three times two thes- 
mothetai, of three times seventeen (why seventeen?) 
ephetai, of a court of three times one hundred men in 
pre-Solonian Athens, of the three parties in the time of 
Peisistratos ; it emphasizes Solon’s unsuccessful attempt 
to substitute the four tribes for the three groups of 
trittyes, and Cleisthenes’ successful attempt to break this 
old triple division, successful because confined to political 
life. Finally, Isagoras now appears as striving for the 
pre-Solonian triple division; his program “was not just 


1 Attention may be called to Jacoby’s convincing emendations 
of méni for etet in Aristotle’s Constitution 14. 3 and 15. 1; in 
14. 4, I would prefer making the same change rather than alter- 
ing the Greek numeral for “twelve” to that for “two.” 
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reactionary, it was unfair to the [much more populous] 
Coastal Region.” Granted the speculative character 
of Oliver’s interpretation, here is a new idea and one 
well worth considering. 


The main part of the book deals more specifically 
with the Attic exegetai. After a more general intro- 
duction (pp. 1-17), Oliver elaborates his thesis by em- 
phasizing that down to the end of the fifth century the 
whole genos of the Eumolpidae (not any one exegetes) 
exercised “the right of authoritative exposition of ritual 
propriety and sacred law in respect to the Eleusinian 
cult” (pp. 18-23); his argument is based on a careful 
interpretation of one passage in Andocides’ On the Mys- 
teries 111-116. In the next and perhaps most contro- 
versial chapter (pp. 24-33), Oliver insists that the vari- 
ous offices of exegetai were not created before the end 
of the fifth century. He is able to maintain this thesis 
by forcefully eliminating the evidence of two inscrip- 
tions (pp. 139-141: JG I*, 77 and 78=SEG X, 40 and 63 
with additional bibliography). 


Oliver’s account of “the number and types of Athenian 
exegetes” (pp. 34-52) is clear, well documented, and thor- 
oughly convincing. This entire first part of the book 
is supported by an Appendix (pp. 122-163) containing 
the testimonia taken from literature and inscriptions. 
This collection is more complete and up to date than 
that of Jacoby (see the preceding review), and the al- 
most inevitable inaccuracies are small in number and of 
little significance. 


In a final chapter entitled “Rome and Athens” (pp. 
102-121), Oliver examines in detail the Greek terms used 
for the various Roman priestly offices, especially by 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus and Herodes Atticus; he 
makes one significant contribution to our knowledge of 
Herodes’ career: he was a XV vir s. f., called exégétés 
in two Attic inscriptions. In a supplementary note (pp. 
119-121), Oliver calls attention to the similar nature of 
“the expounding priesthoods of the early Republic” and 
of the “exegetes and manteis who appear in Athens of 
the fourth century B.c. and in Plato’s Laws.” He con- 
cludes that the similarity is “so close that it can best be 
explained by the theory of a common borrowing,” and 
he suggests “that the idea of a board of expounding 
priests came to Athens [and to Rome] from the Greeks 
of Southern Italy.” It is unfortunate that so impor- 
tant a suggestion, which may permit extension to the 
political field, was not treated in greater detail; here lies 
perhaps the starting point of another book. 


As the short chapter on the “Early History of Attica” 
(see above) is but loosely connected with the main theme 
of the book, so too is the sixth chapter (pp. 73-101) 
which contains “a list of known high priests and an out- 
line of the history of the office.” Oliver, ‘who is best 
known as a student of Roman Athens, has presented here 


a little masterpiece of epigraphical history, a meaningful 
account based almost entirely on epigraphical evidence 
carefully examined and carefully interpreted. This study 
should serve as a model for similar monographs on the 
other religious and political offices of the Athenians. 


Antony E. RausBITscHEK 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


Livy: Books XXVIII-XXX. Translated by Frank 
GARDNER Moore, Vol. VIII of 14 vols. (“Loeb Clas- 
sical Library,” No. 381.) Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1949. Pp. xi, 562; 9 maps. $3.00. 


It is pleasant to report that the Loeb Livy now lacks 
only one volume, to cover Books xliii-xlv, since the 
present volume completes the gap between Professor 
Moore’s last contribution, Books xxvi-xxvii, and the 
series beginning with Book xxxi, for which the late 
Evan T. Sage took responsibility. 


Volume VIII continues the virtues and defects of its 
immediate predecessors. Though basing his text upon 
the Oxford edition of 1935, the editor is not slavish in 
his adherence: I have counted 150 deviations, all of them 
justifiable, in which Professor Moore has followed a 
different MS tradition, or adopted the emendation of 
another editor, In about a sixth of these instances, 
curiously enough, this deviation is not indicated. 


The critical notes are as abundant and full (in some 
instances fuller than the Oxford notes in their listing 
of the readings of previous editors) as the space per- 
mits. Very occasionally the record of the MS readings 
does not jibe with that given by the Oxford apparatus 
(xxviii. 30. 9, et vs. ut; xxviii. 39. 18, cis vs. aliis; 
xxx. 10. 14, on ipsae tanto). In the list of sigla (pp. 
vii-ix) V and H are not identified. 


There are a few misprints in the Latin, the only im- 
portant one being liberatur for liberetur in xxix. 18. 20. 
More disturbing to me was the lack of consistency in 
the spelling, especially of assimilable compounds (e.g. 
inbellem xxviii. 23. 2, but imbellem xxix. 3. 13; maritu- 
mam xxx. 2. 1, but maritima xxx. 29. 1). 


The exegetical notes are admirable, covering a variety 
of pertinent topics (individuals, places, customs, even 
stylistics) ; so is the judicious appendix on “The Zama 
Problem,” and the excellent maps that distinguish all the 
Moore Livy volumes. The very full “Index of Names” 
has partial or total gaps (e.g. Tarentum on p. 256; 
Ibes on p. 88). Misprints are exceedingly rare: I have 
noted as of importance only note 2 on page 256, where 
the first reference to Flamininus should be to xxxi. 49. 
6, not to xxxi. 49, 12. 


Least satisfactory is the translation: too latinate (e.g. 
xxx, 5. 10, “Many even in their beds and_half-asleep 
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were burned to death”) and old-fashioned (e.g. xxviii. 
43. 10, “Whence has come this sudden solicitude about 
me?”) for my taste, and at the same time not Livian, 
i.e. rhetorical and dramatic, enough. Particularly dis- 
tressing was the inappropriate use of the English past 
progressive to render the Latin imperfect (e.g. xxviii. 
9. 6, “... some were congratulating them, others were 
offering thanks ...”). Haud and ingens are seldom 
given their proper rhetorical value. Furthermore, a 
translation like this should be consistent in its rendering 
of items like iam (preferably “already”), etiam (“even”), 
quoque (“also”), et ... et, cum... tum, etc. Too often 
particles are added or omitted without apparent cause. 
Very seldom, however, did there seem to be an actual 
mistranslation (xxx. 28. 5, where the participles are 
attached to Hannibal instead of to exercitum; xxx. 42. 
2-4, where the Macedonian envoys are represented as 
making mutually opposing statements before the Roman 
senate, a situation hardly likely in itself and not war- 
ranted by the Livian partim ... partim ... partim). In 
general, though somewhat stilted, the English is accu- 
rate, clear, and readable, and often laudably felicitous 
in its versions of difficult Latin idioms. 


Despite the abundance of my criticisms (I am aware 
of the complexity of a task of this nature), it is my 
hope that Professor Moore is contemplating the final 
step needed to round out our only complete modern Livy. 


Konrap Gries 
QUEENS COLLEGE, FLUSHING, N. Y. 


The Iliad, or The Poem of Force. By Simone WEIL. 
Translated by Mary McCartuy. (“Politics Pam- 
phlets,” No. 1.) New York, n. d. Pp. 31. $0.25. 
(Reprinted from the November, 1945 issue of Politics.) 


By the kindness of a friend, Dr. Leslie A. Fiedler, 
member of the Department of English at Montana State 
University, this little book came to my attention. Since 
I have seen no mention of it in classical journals, I 
should like to call it to the attention of those who love 
the Iliad. Bound as it is in paper, available at the 
small cost of twenty-five cents the copy, ten for two 
dollars, it is a bargain of the first order. 


A brief note on the author, pages 30-31, moves one 
almost as deeply as the eloquent little essay itself. Plainly 
she was not a normal individual. I wonder how rarely 
normal people achieve highly creative excellence? She 
was a masochist, and her spiritual complications un- 
doubtedly have entered into her reading of the Jliad; 
but that reading deserves 4 sympathetic consideration 
from all of us who still cherish the poem. 

Her thesis is given in the very first sentence: “The 


true hero, the true subject, the center of the Jliad is 
force’”—which is defined as “that x that turns anybody 


who is subjected to it into a thing. Exercised to the 
limit, it turns man into a thing in the most literal sense: 
it makes a corpse out of him. Somebody was here, 
and the next minute there is nobody here at all; this is 
a spectacle the /liad never wearies of showing us: 
. the horses 
Rattled the empty chariots through the files of battle, 
Longing for their noble drivers. But they on the ground 
Lay, dearer to the vultures than to their wives.” 


This announces the thesis and sets the tone of Simone 
Weil’s essay. She examines the Jliad for evidences of 
what force thus defined does for the people who are its 
victims, both the Greeks and the Trojans. 

I have seen nowhere a finer presentation of what she 
calls the “equity” of Homer. “There may be, unknown 
to us, other expressions of the extraordinary sense of 
equity which breathes through the J/iad: certainly it 
has not been imitated. One is barely aware that the 
poet is a Greek and not a Trojan” (p. 26). “In any 
case, this poem is a miracle. Its bitterness is the only 
justifiable bitterness, for it springs from the subjections 
of the human spirit to force, that is, ii the last analysis, 
to matter” (p. 27). 

Simone Weil finds nothing quite like this from the 
time of the Jliad until now; the nearest approach for 
her is Attic tragedy and the Gospels. These last, 
strangely enough, she would have us believe are “the 
last marvelous expression of the Greek genius, as the 
Iliad is the first ...” (p. 27). 

The quotation given above from the Iliad (xi. 159-62) 
may be taken to illustrate the excellence of the transla- 
tions. They are so good that one could wish that he 
who made them would do the entire poem. It is indi- 
cated on the front cover page that Simone Weil did 
them into French, and that Dwight Macdonald did them 
into English, checking the French by the Greek. 

I wrote to the editor of Politics (45 Astor Place, New 
York 3, N. Y.) to ask if the little book could be had, 
and got the information that about a hundred copies are 
still available at the price indicated. 


W. P. CLark 


MONTANA STATE UNIVERSITY 


Die griechisch-rémische Buchbeschreibung verglichen 
mit der des vorderen Orients. By Cart WENDEL. 
(“Hallische Monographien,” No. 3.) Halle (Saale) : 
Niemeyer, 1949. Pp. viii, 149; DM 16. 


In his comparison of Graeco-Roman bibliographical 
practices with those of the Near East, the author, after 
an enumeration of items to be considered, discusses the 
date and place of the earliest Greek libraries as im- 
portant evidence for the transmission of bibliograph- 
ical techniques from oriental sources. Accrediting the 
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Sumerians with the techniques seen in the clay tables of 
Ashurbanipal’s library, Wendel shows the evidence for 
similar practices in Egyptian papyrus rolls to be rela- 
tively late—a fact which leads him to reject Gardt- 
hausen’s view that these techniques were transmitted to 
the Greeks through Alexandria, and to maintain that 
the Ptolemaic library was probably organized on lines 
already well known to the Peripatetics and introduced 
into Alexandria by them. Furthermore, the existence of 
libraries at the courts of Peisistratus and Polycrates, 
attested by Athenaeus, indicates acquaintance with bib- 
liographical methods, while the work of early Ionian 
philosophers points both to the existence of libraries and 
to contact with the East. Hence, on the analogy of 
the libraries mentioned, Wendel postulates a library at 
the court of Thrasybulus of Miletus as the likely point 
of contact between the Greeks and the East. 


An important part of his treatment of specific items 
in Graeco-Roman bibliographical practice is his criticism 
of the views of other scholars on matters pertaining to 
Buchwesen. Interesting, for example, though not fully 
convincing, are his argument against Birt’s theory of a 
Grossrollensystem, his thesis that the principle of book- 
division originated not in Alexandria but in the philo- 
sophic and rhetorical circles of Athens, and his modifi- 
cations of Birt’s strict definitions of terms such as 
biblion, tomos, liber, and volumen. 


Concluding with a series of questions and conjectures, 
Wendel suggests that oriental bibliographical techniques 
were probably transmitted to the Greeks through con- 
tacts of Ionian Asia Minor with Babylonian culture, the 
material medium of transmission being not the clay 
tablet, however, but the leather roll (ultimately derived 
from the Egyptians) containing Aramaic translations of 
Babylonian and Assyrian writings. 


Although Wendel’s use of elaborately stated conjec- 
tures and questionable interpretations of evidence de- 
tracts from his handling of some points, his work, never- 
theless, in its main lines, is an important contribution 
to the study of oriental influences on Greek and Graeco- 
Roman culture. 


Kart K. 
UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 


Galen on Jews and Christians. By R. Watrzer. (‘‘Ox- 
ford Classical and Philosophical Monographs.”) Lon- 
don: Oxford University Press, 1949. Pp. 101. $2.00. 


The large but not exhaustively authenticated corpus 
of Galen’s output has long been a field for ascriptions 
of varying degrees of definitiveness. Mr. Walzer, who 
is Lecturer in medieval philosophy in the University of 


Oxford, proposes to examine a number of Galen’s ref- 
erences to Jews and Christians, in the Greek text, and 
to evaluate them by consultation of three extant Arabic 
versions of a lost Greek life of Galen. One of these 
versions has been accessible since the seventeenth cen- 
tury, but the other two, although available in Arabic 
published texts, have lain neglected for some sixty years, 


Mr. Walzer examines the Arabic references, their 
provenience in the Arabic literary stream, and their sig- 
nificance in relation to the Greek texts and to Galen’s 
general attitude toward Jews and Christians. In the In- 
troduction he presents a résumé of Galen's life, giving 
the texts of the references and a chronology. In an- 
other section he discusses the Mosaic cosmogony and 
Judaic and Christian concepts from the viewpoint of 
a cultivated pagan. There is, as Walzer notes, a re- 
markable ambivalence of Greek philosophical theory and 
Christian doctrine, and there is also evidence of Galen's 
balanced appreciation of Hebraic religious practices— 
which appreciation does not, however, negate criticism, 
particularly of the concept of divine omnipotence. There 
is added an analysis of the reactions of Galen's criti- 
cisms on Christian Rome. 


Mr. Walzer has made the most of the avowedly 
meagre texts. He has made an adequate exegesis, and’ 
has utilized the wider background of Greek philosophy 
and Christian and Jewish theology in general to rein- 
force his deductions. His arguments, cleaving close to 
textual interpretation, are cogent, and he makes war- 
rantable contextual implications. He does not neglect, 
at the same time, to trace the Arabic tradition back to 
Imperial times, to buttress the weight of the Arabic 
references. 


To this reviewer the most appealing feature of this 
investigation is the emphasis on the Arabic literary 
transmission of Western culture, so amazingly illus- 
trated, for instance, in [bn Khordadbeh’s unique account 
of the ninth century Radanites. 


Harry E. Wepeck 
ERASMUS HALL HIGH SCHOOL 
BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 


Griechische Lyriker: Griechisch und Deutsch. Trans- 
lated, with an Introduction, by Horst RUpicer. (“Die 
Bibliothek der Alten Welt,” Griechische Reihe.) Ziirich: 
Artemis-Verlag, 1949. Pp. 352; 4 plates. S. Fr. 14.80. 


This collection of some one hundred and fifty Greek 
poems, printed with Greek text facing German verse 
translation, is designed, according to the translator, to. 
represent adequately the most important writers rather 
than to include all (p. 16). “Lyric” is interpreted 
broadly, even to the inclusion of the seventh Idyll of 
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Theocritus and one Orphic Hymn. Standard texts, e.g. 
Diehl’s -Anthologia Lyrica and Schroeder’s Pindar, are 
printed virtually without change. 


An introductory sketch of Greek lyric poetry, intended 
to ‘focus attention on the personalities of the poets who 
are represented in this collection” (p. 17), gives a good, 
though of course brief, account of some of the poets— 
especially Archilochus, Sappho, and Anacreon—while 
others, Pindar above all, are not well handled. It is 
clear that Riidiger prefers the simplicity and informality 
of the monodists, and, perhaps influenced by the views 
of Jacob Burckhardt, has little sympathy with Pindar’s 
regal and complex style, and to all appearances no very 
profound comprehension of it. The author has a tend- 
ency to make unqualified statements about extremely 
doubtful points, as that Tyrtaeus was a native of Miletus, 
that Xenophanes was responsible for the founding of the 
Eleatic school of philosophy, that Bacchylides died before 
Pindar, and other such dubious information which might 
better have been omitted. 


As a translator, Riidiger is best with the shorter poems 
and the relatively simple metres, many of which he re- 
produces very accurately. Close verbal fidelity is not his 
aim, and words are added rather freely for the sake of 
filling out the metre. The metres of Pindar are not 
imitated; the verse-form used, short lines of two or 
three stresses, is not a happy choice, for it is foreign in 
spirit to Pindar, and in a poem as long as the First 
Olympian it becomes tiresome. The translation of Pindar 
is too free, with no effort made to keep the sentence 
structure or even the strophic divisions of the original. 
It seems a pity that over a third of the space is devoted 
to Pindar. The metrical imitations are by far the most 
interesting feature of the book, and of these the versions 
of Archilochus, Sappho, and Callimachus struck me as 
the best. The book is handsomely bound and printed. 


Gorpon M. KirkKwoop 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


Callimachus. Vol. I, “Fragmenta.” Edidit Rupotrus 
PreiFFeER. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1949. Pp. xiv, 
520. $11.00. 


Pfeiffer’s first concern in producing his long-expected 
edition of Callimachus has been to provide a text of all 
the fragments and relevant scholia, and he has fully 
equipped it with a critical apparatus and a succinctly 
comprehensive commentary in Latin. To ensure that it 
should be published with as little delay as possible, he 
has reserved his remarks on the new papyri and other 
pertinent matters for the Prolegomena to his second 
volume, which, it is hoped, will appear later this year 
with the Hymns, their scholia, and the Epigrams. It is 


not surprising, in view of the detailed character of this 
massive achievement amid post-war difficulties, that 
Vol. I should have been in the press from April 1946, 
and Vol. II since February 1948. 


The first milestone in the rehabilitation of the frag- 
ments was reached by Bentley in 1697 when he collected 
some 420 of them for Graevius’ edition, the second by 
Otto Schneider in 1873 when he increased the total to 
nearly 1,000 citations, and the third by Pfeiffer himself 
in 1923 when he combined the first-fruits of more recent 
discoveries in his Bonn editio maior. But the sands of 
Egypt have yielded much since then, including scholia 
and the Diegeseis, which confirm the order Aitia, Jambi, 
Lyrica, and Hecale; yet judicious recension has now 
brought Pfeiffer’s grand total of Callimachean or pos- 
sibly Callimachean remains to no more than 825 frag- 
ments and citations of varying length. 


The Coma Berenices, to which Pfeiffer devoted a 
valuable article in Philologus 87 (1931-1932) 179-228, 
is now regarded by him on the authority of the Diegeseis 
as belonging to Book 4 of the Aitia in its later edition. 
It is accompanied by a text and critical apparatus of 
Catullus 66. 

The new Callimachus is a masterpiece of skilful edit- 
ing and of wide and deep erudition. It is a stimulus and 
not a deterrent to further reconstruction, as E. A. Barber 
and P. Maas have shown in CQ 44 (1950) 96; inasmuch 
as its distinctive merit, as Jebb wrote of Bentley’s work 
on the fragments, is not that it is final but that it is 
exemplary. 

Ropert J. Getty 


UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 


Saint Augustine of Hippo: Essays Dealing with His 
Life and Times and Some Features of His Work. 
By Hucu Porr, O. P. Westminster, Md.: The New- 
man Press, 1949. Pp. xix, 408; 4 maps. $4.00. 


In September 1930 the distinguished Dominican Father 
Pope, who died in 1946, delivered before London audi- 


“ences the lectures forming the basis of this work. After- 


wards several of them were published in ecclesiastical 
journals. In 1937 the London publisher Sands issued 
the lectures in book form in a small edition now exceed- 
ingly difficult to obtain. This work is here reprinted 
without change and with no indication, other than the 
date of the Imprimatur and the terminus ante quem of 
the literature cited, that the material is not quite up-to- 
date. The publishers have not even seen fit to add to the 
bibliography references to the excellent Augustinian 
translations which have recently appeared in their own 
series, “Ancient Christian Writers’’! 
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Yet their decision to reprint this sparkling survey of 
Augustine’s contributions to literature and history must 
be enthusiastically applauded. The subtitle, suggesting 
as it does that there is something partial or fragmentary 
about these “essays,” is a bit misleading, for the book is, 
rather, a thorough and sound introduction to the study 
of this most important writer and ecclesiastical personage. 


This will be evident from the range of the chapters: 
I, Roman Africa in the fourth and fifth centuries; II, 
Christian life in Africa; III, The life of St. Augustine; 
IV, St. Augustine the preacher; V, St. Augustine the 
letter-writer (a most illuminating section); VI, St. Au- 
gustine and the world of nature; VII, The crime of 
schism (on the Donatists) ; VIII, St. Augustine, “Rex 
Pacificus” or the model of tolerance (a continuation of 
the preceding chapter), and IX, The writings of St. 
Augustine (their chronological order, with some account 
of the printed editions, a most useful compilation). The 
maps of the various parts of Africa in the period are 
extremely helpful. 


Here is a superb contribution to the literature on St. 
Augustine, the importance of which cannot be over- 
emphasized. Tolle et lege. 


G. E. McCracken 
DRAKE UNIVERSITY 


Introduction 4 l’étude de Platon. By Raymonp Si- 
METERRE. With a Preface by A. Darn. (“Collection 
d’Etudes Anciennes.”) Paris: “Les Belles Lettres,” 
1948. Pp. 159. 


This book, a posthumous publication whose author 
was professor at the Institute Catholique de Paris, in- 
troduces Plato by tracing his development through the 
Socratic period. 


Two introductory chapters deal with various prob- 
lems in interpreting Plato’s works. In general, Simeterre 
takes a common-sense and conventional position: the 
philosophic sense of the dialogues can be deciphered ; 
the dialogues give much information on the real So- 
crates, but “it is a transfigured Socrates,’ and ‘‘under 
the name of Socrates it is really Plato who speaks to 
us” (p. 18); and we can trace the main lines of Plato’s 
philosophical development. 


In the next two chapters, Simeterre analyzes the 
Lesser Hippias, Charmides, Laches, Protagoras, Apol- 
ogy, and Crito, with a note on the Euthyphro. He is 
concerned to get beyond the seeming inconclusiveness 
of the Socratic dialogues to their positive content. In 
the first four dialogues named he finds Socrates teach- 
ing a utilitarian and hedonistic doctrine: virtue is knowl- 
edge, a calculus of advantage; pleasure and advantage 


are the end of virtuous action. In the Apology and 
Crito he finds an intense moral idealism: “Socrates is 
persuaded that one ought to be just though he lose all 
and die.’ But there is no real contradiction between 
these views. The utilitarian and hedonistic conclusion 
of the Protagoras is only an apologetic discourse “pour 
entrainer la multitude des ames médiocres”; Socrates 
is “fondateur de l’apologétique morale” (pp. 128-29). 
And in fact, Socrates believes, virtue cannot lead to real 
disadvantage, which could not happen to a good man 
(p. 132). 

Chapter V, entitled “Politique ou philosophie?”, pre- 
sents, through an analysis of the Seventh Letter and the 
Gorgias, the spiritual crisis through which Plato passed 
at the conclusion of the Socratic period and his decision 
for “the primacy of philosophy.” 


Epwin L. Minar, Jr. 
CONNECTICUT COLLEGE 


Third Year Latin: Roman Rhetoric and Oratory. 
(“Marian Latin Series.”) By Roy J. Dererrari and 
StsteR FrANcIs JosepH. Milwaukee: Bruce Pub- 
lishing Company, 1950. Pp. x, 415. 


Perhaps the most critical point in Latin study is the 
pupil’s first introduction to Cicero. Because of the un- 
settled state of the curriculum, this problem has too 
often been inadequately met. The present volume, in a 
series planned for Catholic high schools, is a practical 
contribution to a serious need. 


Special emphasis is put on the literary and stylistic 
qualities of the speeches for the Manilian law and for 
Archias. Only the first Catilinarian is given, with a 
summary of the rest. There is an excellent treatment 
of Christian humanism and the continuity of the 
Ciceronian influence. The Renaissance and American 
traditions are interestingly treated. 


The whole work reflects the editors’ practical experi- 
ence with current school problems. Each chapter is 
preceded by a short vocabulary, and followed by a well- 
selected list of questions. Review lists and compre- 
hension tests are provided. The format is attractive and 
the type clear. Illustrations are in black and white, and 
on the whole well chosen; they include both drawings 
and photographs. A feature of the text is “the applica- 
tion of principles and personalities to modern situations 
and personages.” 


Part III is devoted to readings from St. Augustine’s 
sermons. These are carefully selected to illustrate the 
usages of the schools of rhetoric in the later Roman 
empire. A few hymns are included. Quantities are not 
marked in this section. 
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Exercises and appendices are practical and well ar- 
ranged. Sentences and short connected passages for 
translation into Latin are based on the Ciceronian selec- 
tions included in the book. There is a useful list of 
rhetorical figures, with a guide to pronunciation. The 
book should prove stimulating to many college classes 
in intermediate Latin, as well as to the high school pupils 
for whom it is primarily planned. 


Susan H. Martin 


COLLEGE OF MOUNT ST. VINCENT 


Vergil’s Aeneid, Book II. Edited by J. E. Dun op. 
(“Alpha Classics.”) London: Bell, 1949. Pp. viii, 
128; 10 plates. 3s. 


This English edition of the second Aeneid is obviously 
not designed for American high-school seniors. And 
maybe not for students of any nationality. 


The article on scansion, for example, tells the pupil 
that after he has marked the initial syllable of a verse 
and dealt with his “strawberry jam-pot,” he can finish 
off the remaining three and one-half feet “... by noting 
the incidence of natural long vowels and diphthongs, and 
collocations of consonants which lengthen the preceding 
vowel, and similar devices.” But the pupil is living in 
a dreamworld if he hopes to see in the present work a 
clear-cut explanation of these technicalities. 


The notes, too, present similar difficulties. They are 
loaded with such gems as the “paucity of consonants” 
and “colloquial tautology.” Moreover, allusions to 
Homer stand untranslated. Of course, Vergilian echoes 
in the English poets are probably worthwhile, but one 
can hardly say the same thing for the quoted opinions 
of Conington et al. 


On the other hand, there are some good illustrations, 
eight of which are printed on slick paper. Mr. Dunlop 
has added to them a line or so from the second Aeneid 
along with translations and explanations. He has in- 
cluded, too, a competent biographical sketch and an 
article on the origin and purpose of the poem. But even 
in these sections, the language is frequently as abstruse 
as that used in the article on versification. 


The total effect of the book on the student is likely 
to be a feeling that some one has piled Ossa on Pelion. 
For the author wants his boys not only to read Vergil, 
but also to accompany him on a trip through a never- 
never land of linguistic nonsense. 


C. Howarp SMITH 


CLIFFORD J. SCOTT HIGH SCHOOL 
EAST ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 


NOTES AND NEWS 


This department deals with events of interest to classicis!s; 
the contribution of pertinent items is welcomed. Also welcome 
are items for the section of Personalia, which deals with ap- 
pointments, promotions, fellowships, and other professionally sig- 
nificant activities of our colleagues in high schools, colleges, and 
universities. 


Eta Sigma Phi has announced its sixth annual Essay 
Contest and a special Greek Translation Contest, with 
prizes again supplied through the generosity of an anony- 
mous donor. The essay contest is open to undergrad- 
uates pursuing a course in Greek or Latin at an approved 
American college or university. Papers must be orig- 
inal, typed, and of no more than 2,250 words in length. 
They must be submitted to the Executive Secretary, 
Professor William C. Korimacher, St. Louis University, 
St. Louis 8, Missouri, and must be postmarked not later 
than March 15, 1951. The holding of the contest will 
depend on the submission of not less than fifteen entries 
from at least fifteen different institutions. Prizes will 
be awarded as follows: first, $50; second, $35; third, 
$25; fourth, $17.50; fifth, $12.50; sixth, $10. The topic 
will be “Democratic Ideals in Pericles’ Funeral Oration 
(Thucydides 2.34-36).” The Greek translation contest, 
involving the sight translation of a passage of Greek, 
will be open to undergraduates pursuing a course in 
Greek at an approved American college or university. 
The passage will be suitable for a student in the second 
year of the language or beyond. The examination, which 
will be of two hours’ duration, will be held in all par- 
ticipating schools on March 15, 1951. The holding of 
the contest will depend upon the entry of a suitable 
number of contestants. Notification of a desire to par- 
ticipate must be sent in writing to the Executive Secre- 
tary (see above for his name and address) not later 
than March 1, 1951. The prizes will be the same in 
number and amount as those for the essay contest; any 
person who places in both contests will receive a third 
award equal to his prize in the translation contest. Full 
details of the contest will be announced by letter to the 
participants, 


The Illinois Classical Conference will hold its 
eleventh annual meeting at the Sheraton Hotel in 
Chicago on February 22-24, 1951. At the opening session 
on Thursday night the Chicago Society of the Archae- 
ological Institute will provide the program for a joint 
meeting with the I. C. C. On Saturday the Conference 
will close with a luncheon for its members and those of 
the Chicago Classical Club, at which Professors J. A. O. 
Larsen and Gertrude E. Smith of the University of 
Chicago will speak. Guest of honor and chief speaker 
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at the banquet on Friday night will be Mr. Louis E. 
Lord, now president of the Bureau of University Travel. 
Among the items scheduled for other sessions of the 
Conference are papers dealing with Ciceronian studies, 
Vergil’s art, audio-visual education, the relation of the 
U. N. and the Classics, and a high school administrator’s 
championship of Latin. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Here are listed all books received by Tue CuiasstcaL WEEKLY 
the subjects of which are deemed to fall within the WerEKLy’s 
scope. Listing here neither precludes nor assures a subsequent 
review. Books received will not be returned, whether or not 
they are listed or reviewed. 


ALEXANDER, WILLIAM Harpy. Lucius Annaeus Seneca, 
De Beneficiis Libri VII, The text emended and ex- 
plained. (= University of California Publications in 
Classical Philology, Vol. XIV, No. 1.) Berkeley and 
Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1950. 
Pp. 1-46. $0.50. 

BLEGEN, Cart W., and Others. Troy. Vol. I, General 
Introduction; The First and Second Settlements. Part 
1: Text; Part 2: Plates. Princeton: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, for the University of Cincinnati, 1950. 
Pp. xxiv, 396; xxvii, 473 illustrations. $36.00. 


BreticH, ANGELo. Vesta. Translated into German by 
V. von GonzenpacH. (“Albae Vigiliae,” N. S., No. 
7.) Zurich: Rhein-Verlag, 1949. Pp. 120. S. Fr. 
9.50. 


Carter, EvizaBpetH (trans.). Epictetus, Moral Dis- 
courses. (“Everyman’s Library,” No. 404.) New 
York: Dutton, 1950. Pp. xxviii, 356. $0.95. 


Curimes, K. M. T. Ancient Sparta: A Re-Examina- 
tion of the Evidence. (“Publications of the Univer- 
sity of Manchester,” No. 304; “Historical Series,’ No. 
84.) Manchester: Manchester University Press, 1949. 
Pp. xv, 527; 9 plates, 1 map. 45s. 

Cornrorp, F. M. The Unwritten Philosophy and Other 
Essays. Edited with an Introductory Memoir by 
W. K. C. Gurnee. Cambridge: University Press, 
1950. Pp. xx, 139. $2.75. 

Course of Study in Latin. (Bulletin 244.) Harrisburg, 
Pa.: Commonwealth of Pennsylvania Department of 
Public Instruction, 1950. Pp. viii, 85. 

Craw _ey, Ricuarp (trans.). Thucydides, The History 
of the Peloponnesian War. (“Everyman’s Library,” 
No. 455A.) New York: Dutton, 1950. Pp. xvi, 647. 
$1.25. 

Davis, Henry, S.J. (trans.). St. Gregory the Great, 
Pastoral Care. (“Ancient Christian Writers,” No. 
11.) Westminster, Md.: The Newman Press, 1950. 
Pp. 281. $3.00. 


EarLe, GARDNER Wape. Moments with (and without) 
Horace. Cleveland, Ohio: The American Weave 
Press, 1950. Pp. 45. $0.75. (May be obtained from 
the author at 3784 Lowell Road, Cleveland Heights 21, 
Ohio. ) 


Fritz, Kurr von, and Kapp, Ernst (trans.).  <dris- 
totle’s Constitution of Athens and Related Texts. 
With an Introduction and Notes. (“The Hafner 
Library of Classics,” No. 13.) New York: Hafner, 
1950. Pp. xii, 233. $1.25 (paper), $2.50 (cloth). 


Gipe, Anpré. Two Legends: Ocdipus and Theseus. 
Translated by Joun Russett. New York: Knopf, 
1950. Pp. xi, 115. $3.00. 


Gururiz, W. K. C. The Greek Philosophers from 
Thales to Aristotle. (‘Home Study Books.”) New 
- York: Philosophical Library, 1950. Pp. v, 168. $2.75. 


Housman, A. E. (ed.). M. Annaei Lucani Belli Civilis 
Libri Decem. 3rd impression; Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1950. Pp. xxxvi, 342. $2.50. 


Linpsay, Jack. Song of a Falling World: Culture 
during the Break-up of the Roman Empire (A.D. 350- 
600). London: Andrew Dakers, 1948. Pp. 303. 


Myres, Sir Joun. The Structure of Stichomythia in 
Attic Tragedy. London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, 1950. 
Pp. 35. 6s. (Reprinted from Proc. Brit. Acad., Vol. 
XXXV.) 


Nucuetmans, Gasriit R. F. M. Studien iiber philo- 
logos, philologia, und philologein. (Dissertation, Nij- 
megen.) Zwolle: N. V. Uitgevers-Maatschappij, 
W.E. J. Tjeenk Willink, 1950. Pp. vii, 93. 3 guilders. 


Persson, AxEL W. Swedish Excavations at Labranda 
1948. (= K. Humanistiska Vetenskapssamfundets i 
Lund Arsberittelse, 1948-1949, III.) Lund: Gleerup, 
1949. Pp. 24-32. 


Rackuam, H. (trans.). Pliny, Natural History, XV II- 
XIX. (“Loeb Classical Library,” No. 371.) Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1950. Pp. 
vii, 544. $3.00. 


Ricuter, GisELA M. A. The Sculpture and Sculptors of 
the Greeks. New revised ed.; New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1950. Pp. xxxvii, 625. $15.00. 


RospatHan, Dororpy M. The Monuments of Ancient 
Rome. Rome: “L’Erma” di Bretschneider, 1950. Pp. 
211. $3.50. (May be obtained from William H. Allen, 
Bookseller, 2031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 3, Pa.) 


SHEPPARD, J. T. (trans.). The Oedipus at Colonus of 
Sophocles. The Greek text performed at Cambridge 
by members of the University, February 1950, together 
with a verse translation. Cambridge: Bowes and 
Bowes, 1949. Pp. x, 121. 5s. 
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Now available... 


A New Edition of 
ULLMAN and HENRY 


LATIN for AMERICANS 


With refinements and improvements throughout both books in text, illustrations, 
study helps, and procedures. Pre-eminent in the field for more than a quarter 
century, Ullman-Henry Latin is now further equipped to continue its leadership 
in high-school texts. 
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